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PREFACE 



The explosive rate of change in the world is forcing individuals who arc different from each other 
to come into more frequent and complex relationships. It is no longer possible to ignore or escape 
this fact Personal and economic necessities make it imperative to find new ways to catnmunicate 
ana interact with individuals whose language and customs arc different It is essential to fmd 
common ground where opportunities for the future can be explored in cooperative ways. Thus, it 
is vitally important to provide young people with language and cultural skills that will help them 
cope with a world that is increasingly cong)lex culturally and linguistically. 

In response to this concern the Arizona State Board of Education established a language policy (see 
page four for policy statement), and appointed the Foreign Language Essential Skills Committee to 
undertake the task of developing skills for foreign language instruction grades K-12. 

The Foreign Language Essential Skills Committee consisted of individuals from diverse 
backgrounds. It included educators presently working in the area of foreign language, school 
administrators, members of school boards, and noneducators with broad experiences in foreign 
travel and business. Ail committee members proved to have a strong interest in foreign language 
instmction. 

To facilitate the activities of this Committee, a staff member from the Department of Education was 
appointed at the request of the State Board. This person was Robert Sosa, Education Program 
Specialist with the Bilingual Education Unit. 

The Foreign Language Essential Skills Committee was chaired by Mr. Carlos Nagel from Tucson 
and Vice Chairman Mr. Elias Esquer from Mesa. Ms. Diane Langston of Hereford served as 
Secretary, and Ms. Virginia Williams of Tuba City was selected as Parliamentarian. Members of 
the Committee and communities they represent are: 

Charles B alley Foreign Language Teacher 

Saguaro High School 
Scottsdale Unified District No. 48 
Scottsdale^ Arizona 
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Mary JoVccchiareUi Principal 
and 

Fred Martinez Foreign Language Teacher and Department Chair 

Mesa High School 
Mesa Unified District No. 4 
Mesa, Arizona 



Dr* Frances Amabisca K-8 Superintendent (retired) 

Av(Midale Elementary District No. 44 
Avcmdale, Arizwia 



Diane Langston K-8 Foreign Language Teacher/Curriculum 

Hands Across the Border - Board of Directors 
Palominas Elementary School 
Hereford, Arizona 



AmandaMales EducaticmDiiector 

SER Jobs For Progress 
Yuma« Arizona 

Carlos Nagel DiitctCMr 

Cultural Exchange Services 
Tucson, Arizona 



Mary Helen Ibarra Department Chair and Foreign Language Teacher 

Cholla Junior High School 
Washington Elementary District No. 6 
Phoenix, Arizona 



Virginia Williams School Board Member 

Tuba City Unified District No. 15 
Tuba City, Arizona 



Laura Wallace Education Program Specialist 

Navajo Department of Education 
Navajo Nation 
Window Rock, Arizona 
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Patricia Andazola Principal and Fonncr Bilingual Teacher 

Maryland Elementary School 
Washington Elementary District No. 6 
Phoenix, Arizona 



Renate Mousseux Foreign Language Teacher 

Chaparral High School 
Scottsdale Unified District No. 48 
Scottsdale, Arizona 

Elias Y. Esquer Professor of Spanish and Department Chair 

Mesa Community College 
Mesa, Arizona 



Lynn Hovde Parent Representative with French Degree 

and extensive travel in Europe 
Mesa, Arizona 



Gaylde K-12 Foreign Language Instruction/Curriculum 

Development 

Orange Grove Middle School 

Catalina Foothills Unified District No. 1 6 

Tucson, Arizona 



This document represents the work of the Foreign Language Essential Skills Committee with input 
from individuals/and agencies involved in foreign/second language education. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOREIGN LANGUAGE POLICY STATEMENT 



As an initial step in mandating foreign language study the State Board of Education developed a 
policy statement. The policy statement was passed in July 1989. It is as follows: 

The State Board of Education believes that the goal of foreign language study should be to prepare 
students to better cotnmunicate with native speakers in this state and other nations, have a better 
utulerstanding of other cultures, and be better prepared for potential careers. 

^ Access to Foreign Language Programs 

The Board believes that all students should have the opportunity to develop proficiency in a 
foreign (second) language through programs which begin in the early elementary grades 
and which continue in an uninterrupted sequence. 

^ Components of District Programs 

The Board encourages districts to set clearly defined goals in cooperation with the local 
community for the achievement of foreign language proficiency. Districts should 
implement programs which are consistent with recognized models of elementary foreign 
language education. Continuous evaluation of student proficiency should be conducted to 
ensure that the program is achieving its stated goals. 

^ Qualification of Program Instructors 

The Board recognizes that the success of foreign language instruction depends heavily 
upon the qualifications of the Teaching Staff. The Board encourages districts to select 
certified personnel who have the appropriate training, background and level of proficiency 
to implement a foreign language in the elementary school program. 
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PHILOSOPHY 



A foreign language is an additional method of communication and a bridge to the community and to 
the world. Foreign language study fosters improved understanding between people of various 
cultural backgrounds. In our state^ the term "foreign language" docs not adequately define the 
scope of language usage and instnicdon. Arizona has a unique heritage. 

• Native American, Spanish, and other languages are often the first language of many 
Arizona residents. 

• Language usage should be taught in conjunction with culture, as language and culture are 
inseparable. 

Since, language and cultuie are so interrelated, the ccMiunittec felt that a definition of both should be 
established. They are as follows: 

Language 

• A systematic means of communicating ideas or feelings by the use of 
conventionalized signs, sounds, gestures, or marks having understood meanings. 

Culture 

• The integrated pattern of human behavior that includes thought, speech, action, and 
artifacts and depends upon man's capacity for learning and transmitting knowledge 
to succeeding generations. 

Foreign language provides individuals with access to new people, ideas and experiences. As the 
committee explored tlie issues, members became more aware of several widely-held concepts about 
language instruction. These arc listed below: 

1 . That multilingual/multicultural competencies arc essential in preparing our students for 
career opportunities, world trade and travel, education, r*aricnal security and diplomacy. 

2 . That language and culture arc interdependent 

3 . Tnat communication is the primary goal of foreign language study. 

4 . That foreign language curriculum should be integiaed with die regular academic subjects. 
The regular curricula contain many topics and units of study that can also be included in the 
foreign language curriculum. 
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5 . That language acquisition should occur in as natural and meaningful communicative context 
as possible. Social/cultural situations, games, songs, rhymes, experiences with ans, crafts 
and sports are exan^les of activities that involve students in active language acquisition 

6. That language levels of listening, speaking, reading and writing reinforce each otiier and 
should be taught using a holistic approach. As students learn to read, they are also 
strengthening tiieir writing, speaking, and listening sldlis. Students do not have to master 
one aspect of language to be able to go on to the next. They are also building concepts of 
language or knowledge of how language works. Similarly, as they learn to listen, speak 
and write, they are enhancing all the other language arts skills. At the same time, they are 
thinking. Foreign language skills broaden communication. 

7 . That language instmction involves whole acts of listening, speaking, reading and writing. 
While these acts can be described, taught, and practiced as separate skills, die skills 
themselves may not produce multilingual/cultural competence. A cxirriculum should 
provide for practical use of listening, speaking, reading and writing. 

8 . That learning one language can assist in learning another. That the study of the second 
language will help students develop a better understanding of English. 

9 . That culture is learned best through practical experiences as well as discussion and reading. 
Cultural education must be an integral part of the curriculum. Skillful use of language 
contributes to the development of informed, thinking citizens with an international 
perspective. 

10. That foreign language skills are best evaluated through listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. 

Because of an increased global interdependence, it has become more crucial for students to acquire 
the ability to communicate in a foreign/second language with people in Arizona and other countries. 
Foreign language study can play a significant role in preparing students for a global economy. 
Quality foreign language programs should be made available for all, students in an integrated, 
sequential, and an uninterrupted maiiiier. 
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RATIONALE FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 



The need for foreign language skills is wort evident today than ever before. Over 20 percent of the 
gross national product is derived from international trade. Agriculturally the U.S. economy is 
heavily linked to exports: 30 percent of U.S. grain production is marketed abroad; 40 percent of 
U.S. farmland grows crops for expon. Our manufacturing economy is also tied to international 
trade: 20 percent of U.S. manufactured goods arc sold abroad; one in six manufacturing jobs is 
related to international activities (Choate and Linger 1988). 

On the state level, the international maricet is becoming increasingly significant to Arizona^ In 
1990, manufacturing and agricultural products from Arizona were exported to 133 foreign 
countries contributing $4.3 billion to Ari2x>na*s economy. There has also been a substantial 
increase in the number of foreign-owned investments in Arizona businesses. In addition, 2.6 
million foreigners visited Arizona in 1990 making Arizona the sixth ranking state in the Nation in 
terms of popularity with foreign visitors. International relationships are already a reality in 
Arizona. If Arizona wishes to be competitive in an increasingly global economy, it is vital that our 
students become knowledgeable in the language and culture of other countries. 

The national education reform, AMERICA 2000: An Education Strategy, in its report, lists two 
objectives under Goal 3 which address language study. They axe: 

•The percentage of students who arc competent in more than one language will substantially 
increase. 

♦All students will be knowledgeable about the diverse cultural heritage of this nation and 
about the world community. 

In addition, AMERICA 2000, under Goal 5, stresses the importance of preparing students for an 
economic interdependent world and proposes that "by the year 2000, every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education's report, "A Nation at Risk," (Washington: 
GPO 1983) stated that the study of foreign language and culture should be required as are the five 
basics of English, mathematics, computer science, social studies, and the natural sciences in order 
for students to have a sound education. Knowledge of foreign language is credited with helping 
students prepare for careers in commerce, international relations, law, science, and the arts.' 
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Research also shows that the study of a foreign language helps students gain a heightened 
awareness and comprehension of English. A child's own native language is improved by learning 
a foreign language, writes Vygotsky a noted researcher, in 'Thought and Language," (1986:160). 
With an integrated foreign language program, subject content can also be reinforced in the foreign 
language classroom. This cooperative approach can contribute not only to second language 
learning, but to mastery of academic subject matt^ (basic skills)* A Louisiana State Department of 
Education study (Raffcrty 1986) revealed that third, fourth, and fifth grzdcrs studying French for 
thirty minutes per day improved their scores on the 1985 Basic Skills Language Arts Test more 
than did nonparticipating students. Also, by the fifth grade the math scores of second language 
students were higher than nonlanguage students. 

Foreign language study must begin now and at the earliest grades possible. Research studies 
reveal that in order to achieve a high level of language proficiency, the learner must begin the 
language study at a young age and continue the language throughout his school years. "Achieving 
proficiency in a foreign language ordinarily requires from four to six years of study and should* 
therefore, be started in the elementary grades" notes the Nadonal Conunission on Excellence in 
Education (Washington: GPO 1983). The Twentieth Century Fund's Task Force on Federal 
Elementary and Secondary Education Policy (New York: TCF 1983) agrees and states "our 
nation's public school student (should) have the opportunity to acquire proficiency in a second 
language. 

Foreign language instruction must be provided to our student in order to prepare them for survival 
in an increasingly interdependent world. 
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SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 



A review of the literature concerning second language teaching and acquisition reveals that the 
research is far from complete, but many advances have been made in the past twenty to thirty 
years. In years past, teachers generally ascribed to one or two approaches to teaching a foreign 
language: grammar-translation or audio-lingual. The trend of today's programs is on language 
acquisition. The main emphasis is on meaningful and purposeful communication^ as a means of 
getting to know other people and other cultures. The acquisition of language is based on usage. 
The developmental nature of language learning requires language use to be daily, continual and 
sequential and allows smdents to develop proficiency in as natural a manner as they did their fu-st 
language. 

The following is a review of recent language teaching trends/theories that have proven helpful in 
assisting teachers in developing strategies to bring language acquisition and student learning 
together 

TEACHERS: 

Teachers must view themselves as facilitators of language. Language is not acquired by teaching 
about it; language is acquired in a natural context. The teacher's role, therefore, is to create a 
nurturing, language-rich, low anxiety envircmment 

LANGUAGE ACQUISITION: 

This is a theory that stresses the natural use of the language and allows students the opportunity to 
interact with others in meaningful situations. It is very similar to the way in which children leam 
their first language. The teaching of rules (grammar) is de-emphasized and emphasis is placed on 
language for communication purposes. 

COMPREHENSIBLE INPUT: 

Teachers must use a variety of instructional approaches and techniques in order to help students 
understand the message. The teacher must ensure that information presented in the target language 
is comprehensible through the use of concrete materials, visuals, demonstrations or body 
language. 
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NATURAL LANGUAGE: 

The second language is acquired in approximately the same way as the first language. Situations 
that are ital and authentic must be developed in order for students to acquire the granunatical forms 
and vocabulary for which they are developmentally ready. 

INTEGRATION OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS: 

Listening, speaking, reading, and writing arc the traditional facets of language use. All four are 
essential in the process of developing foreign language competence. These skills arc not 
sequential. Students do not have to master one aspect of language to be able to go on to the next. 
A holistic approach facilitates the integration of the language aits. 

CONTENT-BASED INSTRUCTION: 

Language and content instrucdon are integrated in order to meet program goals for both. 
Integrating of language and subject content addresses the concern that language instrucdon takes 
time away from the basic subjects. Foreign language study can be viewed as a vehicle to introduce 
or reinforce content instrucdon. 

CONDITIONS FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE ACQUISITION: 
Language will be acquired by students more effectively when they are presented instruction in a 
nonthreatening, stress-reduced environment. A classroom atmosphere must be established that 
allows student to take risks and make mistakes without being ridiculed. The emphasis must be on 
communication not on accent or grammar. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 



The primary goal of foreign language study is the development of a specific proficiency level and a 
better understanding and appreciation of other cultures. However, program goals must be clearly 
stated and agreed upon by the school and community in order to measure program success. 
Instructional objectives must be developed in line with local needs and expectations in order to 
ensure success. Goals must also be consistent with the program model(s) implemented. In 
addition, the regular school cuniculum should be considered in order to reinforce those skills in the 
foreign language classroom. The foreign language must be integrated into the daily lives and 
cuniculum of the students. 

Curriculum must be articulated so that there is a smooth and logical transition from an elementary 
to a secondary program and continuity from one level to another. Developmental principles and 
practices mus'^ be observed in planning and implementing foreign language instruction which 
address the four skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing as well as culture. For those 
languages not commonly spoken (classical) or written (American Indian), it may be nec *<ssary to 
consider alternative methods for addressing the foreign language essential skills. 

Successful programs rely on cuniculum developed by the foreign language teacher. While 
textbooks and purchased materials may be used, the foundation of the program and the majority of 
activities need to be developed by the teacher. Instructional techniques must be utilized that 
facilitate \ht student's ability to speak \ht foreign language tiirough the use of natural language. 
These would include learner-centered approaches, experiential activities and cooperative learning 
where the emphasis is on the language as a communicaticm tool 
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PROGRAM STAFF 



The teacher is the single most important component of a successful foreign language program. It is 
recommended that foreign language teachers be proficient in the language and possess a thorough 
understanding of children, culture of target language and foreign language teaching methodology. 
They should be cognizant of current trends and innovative teaching techniques. 

Success of the foreign language program is closely tied to the schools environment It is 
extremely inqxirtant that the administrators, teachers and parents support the program. 
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FORMAT OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE ESSENTIAL SKILLS 



Throughout the document« the term "foreign language essential skills" will be considered to infer 
multilingual/multicultural/second language instruction. 

The Foreign Language Essential Skills Committee developed competencies based on five 
distinguishing characteristics of foreign language instruction; listening, speaking, reading, writing 
and culture. These five characteristics are arranged as Strands in the Foreign Language Essential 
Skills document by a grade level framework of Primary Grades K-3, Intermediate Grades 4-6, 
Junior High Grades 7-8, and Secondary Grades 9-12. The competencies identified are skills 
essential for the development of foreign language proficiency by students and represent a 
progression of learning that will be mastered by the end of each grade level framework 
(benchmark). They also provide assistance to foreign language educators in planning, developing 
and implementing foreign language instruction. The indicators describe what a skill looks like 
when it is demonstrated The sample of activities and topics provide educators suggestions for 
implementing the foreign language essential skills. The emphasis of the activities and topics is on 
active student participation and use of natural language experiences. 

The essential skills are arranged by program nxxlcls 1-5 (Immersion, Partial Immersion, Two-way 
Bilingual, Foreign Language in the Elementary Schools (FLES), and Foreign Language 
Experience (FLEX) for grades K-8 and according to levels (I, II, and II) for grades 9-12. See 
pages 15 and 16 for a description of the program nxxlcl for the elementary grades and the levels for 
the secondary grades. 

The Appendix contains information and materials relevant to the implementation of the Foreign 
Language Essential Skills. 
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PROGRAM MODELS/LEVELS 



There are various program models utilized to provide foreign language instruction to elementary 
students. Four different types of elementary school program models prevail nationally. They are 
Foreign Language Experience (FLEX), Foreign Language in the Elementary Schools (FLES), 
Partial Immersion and Inunersion. A fifth option, the Two Way Bilingual model is ottered as a 
chdce for implementation by some Axizcxia schools districts. These programs vary in the levels of 
language proficiency to be reached, the amount of cultural knowledge to be gained, staffing 
requirements and the time required to reach the program's goals. 

Consideration should be given to the following in choosing the foreign language program model to 
be implemented They are as follows: 

1 • Program goal(s) or student outcome desired 

2. Language proficiency level desired for program students. 

3. Number of qualified teachers. 

4 . Availability of resources. 

The Essential Skills for grades K-8 have been developed by program models* Competencies for 
the specific Program Models are to be mastered by the end of grades (framewoit) 3, 6, and 8 
respectively. The degree of proficiency attained will vary according to the program model 
implemented Please see the following page for a description of elementary foreign language 
program models. 
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ELEMENTARY FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM MODELS AND GOALS 



PROGRAM MODELS 


% of Class Time Spent 
in FL per week 


C50ALS 


MODELffl 

IMMERSION 
Grades K-8 
(continuous) 


50-100% 

(time spent learning subject 
niattcr taught in FL) 


-To become functionally proficient in 
the foreign language (to be able to 
communicate on topics q^propriate to 
age almost as well as native 
speakers) 

-To master subject content taught in 
the foreign language. 
-To acquire an understanding and 
appreciation for other cultures. 


MODEL#2 

PARTIAL 
IMMERSION Grades 
K-8 (continuous) 


approx. 50% 

(time spent learning 
language per se as well as 
learning subject matter in 
FL) 


-To become proficient in the foreign 
language* 

-To master subject content taught in 
the foreign language. 
•To acquire an understanding and 
q)preciation for other cultures. 


MODEL #3 

TWO WAY 
BILINGUAL 
Grades K-8 
(continuous) 


approx. 50% 

(time ^nt learning 
language per se as well as 
learning subject matter in 
FL) 


-To develop foreign language 
proficiency by drawing upon Ac 
skills of students who speak a 
language other than English to 
promote second language 
development among English- 
speaking students. 
-To acquire an understanding and 
appreciation for other cultures. 


MODEL#4 

Foreign language in the 
Elementary Schools (FLES) 
Grades K-8 
(continuous) 


5-15% 

(time q)ent learning 
language per se as well as 
learning subject mattcr-if 

content based FLES) 


-To acquire a certain amount of 
listening and q)eaking skills (amount 
depends on time spent in program). 
-To acquire an understanding and 
appreciation for other cultures. 
-To acquire limited amount of 
reading and writing skills (in some 
programs). 


M0IPEL#2 

FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
EXPERIENCE 
(FLEX) Grades K-8 
(not continuous) 


approx. 5% 

(time spent learning 
language and about 
langtiage- usually taught 
mostly in En^sh) 


-To develop an interest in foreign 
language for future language study. 
-To learn basic words and phrases 
on an informal basis. 
-To develop careful listening skills. 
-To develop cultural awareness. 



Adapted bom: Center for Applied Linguistics by permission from Nancy Rhodes 
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PROGRAM MODELS (continued) 



SECONDARY 

The Essential Skills for grades 9-12 have been developed according to levels rather than by 
program noodels. The four major components of foreign language study - listening, speaking, 
reading and writing are addressed in levels I through m. However, at the beginning of foreign 
language study, listening and speaking activities arc stressed. As students progress, greater 
emphasis is placed on reading and writing. Culture and communication are integral parts of ail the 
levels. The levels are as follows: 



Level I - Beginning 


Equivalent to 


Placement in secondary 




two years of high school study 


program level(s) may be 






determined by assessing 






students prior foreign 


Level n - Intermediate 


Equivalent to 


language experience 




three years of high school study 




Level in - Advanced 


Equivalent to 






four years of high school study 
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APPENDIX A 



ARIZONA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION RULE 

R7-2-301.02. Subject areas to be taught in the common schools: competency goals in the 
common schools 



A. Prescribed subjects Years taught 

1 . Social studies 

Geography 1-8 

World history 1-8 

♦Arizona history and Constitution 7-8 

♦American history 7-8 

♦Civics, United States Constitution 7-8 
♦These are to be taught at least one year 

2. Language arts 1-8 

Handwriting 1-8 

Language 1-8 

Reading, including phonics 1-8 

Spelling 1-8 

3. Arithmetic 1-8 

4. Literature 6-8 

5. Health 1-8 

6. Science 1-8 

7. Music 1-8 

8. Visual arts 1-8 

9 . Foreign or native American language 1 -8 

(includes modem and classical) 



B . Optional subjects 

1 . Industrial arts 

2 . Consumer education and homemaldng 

3. Band 

4. Chorus 

5. Journalism 

6 . Physical education 

7. Typing 

8. Drama 

C. Kindergarten subjects. Each common school district having a Idndergarten program shall 
include three subjects from the prescribed list. Reading, including phonics, shall be one of the three 
subjects. 

D. Competency goals. Prior to the issuance of a standard certificate of promotion from the 
eighth grade, each student shall: 

1 . Successfully complete the subject area requirements prescribed by the State Board and local 
governing board; and 

2. Demonstrate mastery, as defined by the local governing board, of the State Board adopted 
essential skills. 
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E. Special education and pxoniodon from the eighth grade. 



1 . The local governing board of each school district shall be responsible for developing a 
course of study and graduation requirements for all students placed in special education programs in 
accordance with R7-2-401 et seq. 

2. Students placed in special educadon classes in grades K-8 are eligible to receive the 
standard certificate of proniotion without meeting State Board competency requirements, but reference to 
special education shall be piaccxi on the student's idranscript or in the permanent file. 

F . Foreign or native American language in grades 1-8. 

1. Beginning with the 1992-1993 school year, all common schools, grades 1-8, shall 
provide foreign or native American language instruction, as defined in paragraph A.9., in at least one 
grade level. Each year thereafter such schools shall provide an additional grade of foreign or native 
American language instruction to include all grades, 1-8, by the 1999-2000 school year. 

2 . School districts shall submit to the Arizona Department of Education, no later than June 30, 
1992, a report describing district plans for implementing foreign or native American language :..^truction 
in accordance with this rule. Such reports shall include a certiification of compliance under the notarized 
signature of both the President of the local governing board and chief administrator of the district. 

3. The local governing board of each school district shall set clearly defined goals for 
achievement of foreign <x native American language proficiency. 

4 . District programs shall include a continuous evaluation of student proficiency. 



R7 -2-302.03. Minimum credits for high school graduation 

A. The Board establishes 20 credits as the minimum number of credits necessary for high 
school graduation, effective for the graduation class of 1994, as follows: 

1 . Four credits of English or English as a Second Language to inclu(te: grammar, speaking, 
writing, and reading sldlls; advanced grammar, composition; American literature, idvanced composition; 
research methods and sldlls; literature. 

2. One and one-half credits of instruction in the essentials, sources and history of the 
constitutions of the United States and Arizona and insonction in American institutions and ideals and in the 
history of Arizona. 

3 . One credit of world history/geography. 

4. One-half credit of '^Essentials and Benefits of the Free Enterprise System." This one-half 
credit may be offered in a department which the local district deems appropriate. 

5 . Two credits of mathematics 

6. Two credits of science. 

7 . One credits of fine arts or vocational education. 

8. Eight credits of additional courses prescribed by the local governing board subject to the 
approval of die State Board pursuant to A.R.S. § 15-341(A)(7). 
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B . Credits earned through correspondence courses to meet graduation requirements shall be 
taken from a regionally accredited institution accredited by an association listed in R7-2-601(G). Credits 
earned thereby shall be limited to four, and only one credit may be earned in each of the following subject 

areas: 

1 . English as described in paragraph (A)(1) of this rule; 

2. Social Studies "Essentials and Benefits of the Free Enterprise System" as described in 
paragraphs (A)(2), (3) and (4) of this rule; 

3. Mathematics; 

4. Science. 

C. The local governing board of each school district shall be responsible for developing a 
course of study and graduation requirements for all students placed in special education programs in 
accordance with Chapter 7, Article 4, Arizona Revised Stamtes, and R7-24oi et seq. Students placed in 
special education classes, 9-12, are eligible to receive a high school diploma without meeting state 
competency requirements, but reference to special education placement may be placed on the student's 
transcript or permanent file. 

D. Competency goals. Beginning with the 12th grade graduating class of 1994 and prior to 
the issuance of a high school diploma, each student shall: 

1 . Successfully complete the minimum credits and course requirements prescribed by the State 
Board and local governing board; 

2. Demonstrate mastery, as defined by the local governing board, of the State Board adopted 
essential skills. 

E. Local governing boards may grant to vocational-technological education program 
completers a maximum of three and one-half credits to be used toward the Board English, mathematics, 
science, or Free Enterprise credit requirements for graduation, subject to the following restrictions. 

1 . The Board has approved tiie vocational-technological education program for equivalent 
credit to be used toward the Board English, mathematics, science, or Free Enterprise credit requirements 
for graduation; 

2. Only one credit in each of English, mathematics or science may be granted; 

3 . Only one-half credit may be granted in Free Enterprise; 

4. For vocational-technological pro[p:ams in which only one credit is offered, either vocational 
or English, mathematics, science or Free Enterprise may be granted; 

5. For vocational-technological programs in which two or more credits are offered, only one 
credit may be used for English, mathematics, or science, or one-half credit may be used for Free 
Enterprise. 
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APPENDIX B 



ELEMENTS OF A QUALITY FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

PROGRAM STAFF 

♦ The foreign language teacher is orally proficient and has specific training in teaching foreign 
languages. This teacher has a good understanding of the curriculum and is provided with time for 
professional observations, in-service training, working with regular classroom teachers and for 
ongoing development of curriculum and matenals. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

♦ The program is comprehension-based, emphasizing language in a conmiunicative context, with 
many concrete experiences. 

♦ The program reinforces the existing cuiriculum, i.e., through content-based instruction. 

♦ The program meets on a daily basis for a minimum amount of time during the regular school day 
for the entire school year. 

- FLES programs meet a minimum of 15-30 minutes per session daily. 

- FLEX program could have fewer sessions. 

- TWO WAY BILINGUAL and IMMERSION programs should meet for the entire day or a major 
portion of the day. 

- High school programs meet daily for a minimum of 45 minutes. 

♦ The elementary program is incorporated into the K- 12 program in a sequential developmental 
manner, eliminating gaps, introducing compatibility of methods, and adjusting content of the 
upper-level courses as appropriate. 

MATERL\LS AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

♦ Adequate materials and human resources are provided to the program. Although there is presently 
limited availability of commercially prepared materials fear elementary foreign language instruction, 
an orally-based program makes good use of existing visual and manipulative materials and 
reinforces the skUls acquired in the total program* Adequate planning time is also provided to 
assist teachers in the selection and the development of materials. 

CULTURE 

♦ Culture and global education, preferably experienced based, are an integral part of the program. 
EVALUATION 

♦ Students are assessed frequently to evaluate their progress toward the goals of the program. 
Evaluation procedures arc valid in terms of instruction and content. Program evaluation is distinct 
from student evaluation. 

SUPPORT 

♦ Program involves school administrators, school board members, parents, regular and special 
service teachers, resource specialist for foreign languages, and foreign language teachers orrently 
in the district in the development of the program and in infomiation sharing sessions. 
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APPENDIX C 

A SELECTED BIBUOGRAPHY 

A FLES Sampler Learning Activities for Foreign Language in the Elementary School: FLEX, and 

Jmrnersion (1987) Edited by Gladys Lipton; American Association of Teachers of French, 
FLEX/Exploratory Commission Report* 1987. American Association of Teachers of French, 57 
East Armory, Champaign, IL 61820 

A Sourcebook for Elementary and Middle School Langu aga Pmgrams by Carol Ann Pesola, Minnesota 
Dcpt of Education. 

Creative Activities for S^ftR^ ^ ^ ngiiage Classroom (1982) by Diane W. Birchbichler, No. 48 Center 
for Applied Linguistics, Washington D.C. 

Foreign Language in the Elementary School: State of the Art (1985) by Linda Schinke-Uano; Prentice 
Hall, Inc., Book Distribution Center, Route 59 at Brook Hill Dr., West Nyack, NY 10994 

Foreign Language in the Elementary School: A Practical Guide (1983) by Nancy Rhodes and Audrey 
Schreibstein; American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages; 6 Executive Blvd., Upper 
Level, Yonkers, NY 10701 

Foreign Language Proficiency in the Classroom and Bevond (1984) Edited by C^iarles J. James; National 
Textbook Co., Uncolnwood, IL 

French Tmmersion: The Trial Balloon that Flew (1983) by Sharon Lapkin, Merrill Swain, and Valerie 
Argue (Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and Canadian parents for French); Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, 252 Bloor St., West, Toronto, Ontario M5S IV6 CANADA 

Imggratins the Ekmffltary School Curriculum into the Foreign Lansiiaec Class: Hints for thg FLES 

Teacher (1989) by Helena A. Curtain and Linda S. Martinez; ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service; Contact an ERIC Clearinghouse or your local library for ED number and price 

Journal of Lanyuape and Society - Special issue on "The Immersion Phenomenon" (No. 12, Winter 
1984); Editor, Office of the Commissioner of Official Languages, Ottawa, Ontario KIA 0T8 
CANADA 

Languages and Children — Making the Match (1988) by Helena Anderson Curtain and Carol Ann Pesola; 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., World Language Division, Reading, MA 01867 

Learning Another Language through Actions: The Complete Teacher^s Guidebook (1981) by 
James J.Asher, Sky Oaks Publications, Los Gatos, CA, 

Learning Through Two Languages: Studies of Immersion and Bilingual Education (1987) by Fred 
Genesee; J3. Lippincott Co., Route 3, Box 20, Hagerstown, MD 21741 

Practical Handbook to Elementary Foreign Language Programs (1988) by Gladys C. Liptor:; National 
Textbook Co., 4255 West Touhy Avenue, Lincolnwood, IL 66546-1975 

Principles and Practice in Second Language Acquisition (1982) by Stephen Krashen; Pergamon Press, 
New York, NY 

So You Want to Have a FLES* Program ! (1988) Edited by Gladys Lipton; American Association of 
Teachers of French, 57 East Armory, Champaign, IL 61820 

Teaching Language in Context: Proficien cy - Oriented Instruction (1986) by Alice C. Omaggio, Heinle 
and Heinle, Boston, Mass 
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Tftaching Fftmifn T .anfiiayr Skills (1968) by Wilga M. Rivers; University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IL 

The Manv Faces of Foreitf n T.anguage in rhft FJrmftntarv Schnol; FT.F.S. RP.X. anrt Tmm^rginn (1985) 
Edited by Gladys C. lipttsi, Nancy C. Rhodes, and Helena A. Curtain; American Association of 
Teachers of French, FLES/Exploratory Conmiission Repoit; American Association of Teachers of 
French, 57 East Armory, Champaign, IL 61820 

The Tonyue-Tieri American (1980) by Paul Simon, CONTINUUM, New York, NY 
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APPENDIX D 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANNALS AND NEWSLETTERS 

AATG Newsletter The American Association of Teachers of Gennan, Inc., 523 Building, Suite 201, 
Route 38, Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 

Advocates for Language Learning All Newsletter (Madeline Ehrlich, Ed); Advocates for Language 
Learning, P.O. Box 4964, Culver City, CA 90231 

ADFL Bulletin. Association of Departments of Foreign Languages, 10 Astor Place, New York, NY 
10003-6981 

The Bilingual Family Newsletter (George Sanders, Ed); The Bilingual Family Newsletter, Bank House, 
8a HiU Rd, Clevedon, Avon BS21 7HH ENGLAND 

FLES NEWS. Newsletter of the National Network of Early Language Learning (Marcia H. Rosenbusch, 
Ed.); Gladys Upton, Treasurer, P.O. Box 4982, SUvcr Spring, MD 20904 

Foreign Language Annals. American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 6 Executive 
Boulevard Upper Level, Yorkers, NY 10701 

FORUM National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1118 22nd 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20037 

French Review American Association of Teachers of French, 57 E. Armory Avenue, Champaign, IL 
61820 

Hispania American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Mississippi State University, 
P.O. Box 6349, Mississippi State, MS 39762-6349 

Iowa FLES Newsletter (Marcia H. Rosenbusch, Ed.); Maicia H. Rosenbusch, Editor, Iowa FLES 
Newsletter, 300 Pearson Hall Iowa State University, Ames, lA 5001 1 
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APPENDIX E 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE RESOURCES 



The following list of orgamzadons may be helpful in providing irformation, materials, and support to 
strengthenforeign language programs: 



Nfltional Orggni nations 



Concordia Language Villages 
Concordia College 
Moortiead, MN 56560 
218/299-4544 



National Qearinghouse for 
Bilingual Educadoo (NCBE) 
1118 22nd Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 
l-80(y321-NCBE 



Advocates for Language Learning 
(ALL) 

P.O. Box 4964 
Culver City, CA 90230 
213/398-4103 

American Council on the Teaching • 
of Foicig^ I-anguagcs ( ACTFL) 
6 Executive Plaza 
PO Box 1077 
Yonkcrs.NY 10701 
914/963-8830 



The American Forum on Global 

Education 

45 John Street 

New York, NY 10038 

212/732-8606 



Center for i^yjtod 
Linguistics/ERIC Qearinghouse 
on Language and Linguistics 
1188 22nd St, NS 
Washington, DC 20037 
202/429-9292 

Computer Assisted Language 
Learning and Instruction 
Consortium (CALICO) 
3078 JKHB 

Brigham Young University 
Provo^UT 84602 
801/378-7079 



The Experiment in International 

Living 

Kipling Road 

BratUeboro, VT 05301 

802/257-7751 



Joint National Committee for 
Languages/National Council for 
Languages and International 
Soidies 

300 First St, NE., Suite 211 
Washington, DC 30003 
202/546-7855 

Modem Language Associadon 

(MLA) Foreign Language 

Programs 

10 Astor Place 

New York, NY 1003-6981 

212/614^320 

National Foreign Language 
Center 

1619 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/667-8100 



National Council of State 
Supervisors of Foreign Languages 
WalscrRBartz 

Indiana Department of Education 
229 State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
317/232-9157 

National Foreign Language Center 
1619 Massa:husetts Ave., N.W. 
Fourth Floor 
Washington, DC 20037 
202/667-8100 



National Networic for Early 
Language Learning (NNELL) 
1118 22nd Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 
202/429-9292 



Sociedad Honoraria Hi^xuiica 
(National Spanish Society) 
^xxisoftd by the Arizona 
Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portugese 

Glendale Community College 
6000 W. Olive Avenue 
Glendale, AZ 85302 
602/435-3727 
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Selected Languag<» rNfttionun OryflniTatioiis 



American Association of Teachers 
of Arabic 

Gerald E.Lampe, SAIS 
John H(^[^dns Univmity 
1740 Massachusetts Ave., N.W, 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/785-6237 

American Association of Teachers 
of French 

Fred M. Jenkins, Dcpl of French 
University of Illinois 
57 E. Armory Avenue 
Champaign, IL 61820 
217/333-2842 



American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European 
Languages 
MX. 340 

University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 85721 
602/621-3702 

American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portugese 
Mississippi State University 
POBox 6439 

Mississippi Slate, MS 39762-6349 



American Council <^ Teachers of 
UncomnKXily Taught Asian 
Languages 

Dinh-Hoa Nguyen, DepL of 
Linguistics 

Southern Illinois University 
CarbondalcIL 62901 

Navajo Community College 
Tsaiile,AZ 86556 



American Association of Teachers 
ofGeiman 

523 Building, Suite 201 
Route 38 

ChenyHill,NJ 08034 
609/663-5264 



American Classical League 
Miami University 
Oxford, OH 45056 
513/529-4116 



American Association of Teachers 

of Italian 

4 0akmoncRoad 

Weliand, Ontario L3C 4X8 

Canada 

416^732-2149 



American Council of 7'eachers of 
Russian 

815 New Gulph Road 
BrynMawr,PA 19010 
215/525-6559 



State Organizfltinns 



Arizona Foreign Language 
Association (AFLA) 
Nancy Lewis - President 
Ironwood High School 
6051 W. Sweetwater 
Glendak,AZ 85304 
602/878-3983 wk 



Arizona Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portugese 
Joan Plum 

North Central High School 
1101 E.Thomas Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602/271-2705 



Arizona Association of Teachers of 
German {/UVTG) 
Jutta Bailey - President 
American Graduate School of 
Internationa] Management 
Thundeibird Campus 
Glendaie.AZ 85306 
602/978-7011 



Arizona Association of Teachers of 

French (AATF) 

Dr. William Hendrickson 

Co-Piesideiit 

Foreign Language Dept. 

LLB-404 

ASU 

Tcmpe,AZ 85287-0202 

Dr. Debbie Losse 

Co-Ptesident 

Foreign Language Dept 

LLB-441 

ASU 

Tcmpe,AZ 85287-0202 
602/965-6919 wk 
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The following references were used in the development of the Foreign Language Essential Skills 
document: 

A Guide to Cmriculum Planning in Foreign Language . Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Teach er Handbook! Second Language Studies K-12 . North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

The Natural Approach. Language Acquisition in the Classroom (1983) by Stephen D. Krashen, 
Hayward, California: Alemany Press 

Lsnguages and Children - Making the Match (1988) by Helena Anderson Curtain and Carol Ann Pesola, 
Addison- Wesley Publishing Co., Menlo Park, California 

STRATEGIES: For Teaching Limited English Proficient Students. Part I and H, Arizona Department of 
Education, Phoenix, Arizona 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE FR AMEWORK for California Public Schools, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, (Ilalifomia 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE: A Maryland Curriciilar Framework . Maryland State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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